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ahead, with the flow of personal income 
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By the Office of Business Economics 


principal advance in labor income up 
6% percent through May in comparison 
with the first 5 months of last year. 
The final demand for the product of 
the economy paced by the rise in con- 
sumption and in business fixed invest- 
ment—has continued to forge ahead. 
This advance has been in part offset by 
the slackening in 
ments from 


rate of the initial 1960 quarter, so that 


inventory require- 


the very high post-strike 
the expansion in total GNP has been 
dampened, as compared with the rapid 


rise of the opening quarter. 


Expansion of investment 
The chart at the left 


continuing stimulus to business during 


records the 


the spring quarter from the extension 
of the 
outlays reported in the latest OBE 


rise in plant and equipment 


survey of actual and 


This 


is expected to 


SEC quarterly 


programed investment expan- 


sion is general, and 
extend throughout the vear. 
output has been steady; 


ive fluctuated they 


Industrial 
while retail sales 
have displaye d a risi yr nde! CY; @X- 
ports have advanced; and the total of 
and 


rovernment purchases of coods 


services has remained about the same. 
The reduction in personal income from 
the Federal Government in May reflects 
the dropping of the temporary workers 
engaged in taking the decennial popula- 
State and local 


ments continue to increase their payroll 


tion census. govern- 


expenditures. 


Buying by consumers upward 
Consumer buying has been a major 

element of strength, and has contrib- 

the rising 


business. 


major impetus to 
April buying 


strong, in part reflecting the removal of 


uted 
was unusually 


retarding influences which had dam- 
pened March sales. The April spurt 
was not sustained fully in May, but the 
combined the 2 
showed a significant growth in sales as 


results for months 


compared with the first quarter of the 


year. This indicates a substantial in- 
crease in the consumer portion of the 
GNP. 

An irregular pattern has prevailed in 


New 


low er 


purchases at department stores. 
car purchases, though somewhat 


in May than in April on 


a seasonally 
the 
1955, 


adjusted basis, were 2-month 
period the 


above the first 


best 


since notably 
tenth 


The 


improved spring purchases of automo 


quarter and one 


higher than at this time last veal 


biles and the sales push of maufacturers 


have resulted in ei maintained or 


increased pr ition scl ules; dealer 


| } 


stocks have be oh pot 


le sé lectio I sis now available 


public romotions which 


. ’ 
include ( i ts, have help d 


main including fo 


million 


the 7 


mark spring period 


Income flow high—employment 
steady 


is reflecting, the 


Backing up, as we il 


continuing high overall rate of business 


activity 1s the expanded flow of con- 


sumer incom Income from agricul- 
ture has improved with rising prices for 
farm products, and nonagricultural in- 
come in total in May was well ahead of 
a year ago 

The upward movement of personal 
income is shown in the text table pre- 
senting the totals (in billions of dollars 


seasonally corrected annual rate 
the 
May 


earlier mentioned 5 percent rise 


on a 
basis. Of 


crease in 


annual in- 
the 
two- 


$18 billion 


from au year ago 
thirds came in the form of labor income, 


and one-third from other sources. 


Both 


the same relative increase. 


these categories recorded about 
The number of workers on nonfarm 
payrolls was virtually unchanged from 


April to May, the 


adjusted total above the 


with seasonally 
first-quarter 
Cutbacks continue in durable 


1 


average. 
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goods manufa¢ proportiona to the rise in hours’ than sufficient to offset 
farm-food prices. 
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manufacturing 
industry group compared with the 
the highs rene the year, financial req 
The average ness have been more 
rose in May LO modated The Feder 
sonal income 1 cognizance of easier condit 
declined for sey money markets, moved 
duction in orders rate down one-half pou 
tended to be reflected romptly _ First5 months June. This was the first 
in work schedules than in the numb ge tion since 1958 
on the job ) The easing of the reserve position of 
Hourly earnings member commercial banks, to which 


May and the 


the central bank has contributed 
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throug! it 


security purchases, is evi- 
dent in the current figures published 
by the Reserve Board. At the start of 
June, borrowing by member banks from 
had 
compared with a 
under $1 billion in the 
oney period of 1959. With 
total bank 


Ow ned as well is borrowed 


the Reserve Banks been cut to 


$400 million gross, 
figure of just 
“tight”? m 
the excess of commercial 
reserves 
showing little net change since the start 
of the veal varying in a range of $300 
that 


ve position of these banks 


to $400 million), this has meant 


the net res 


reserves less borrowed funds 


eXcess 


returned slight positive figure 


recently current picture is in 
minus figure represent- 
t bo the Reserve 
of around million in the 


htened market of 1959. 


contrast to the 
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have reduced their borrowing this year 


by somewhat more than they did at 
In both periods 
tendency for 
their 
this 


this season a year ago. 
the 


dealers 


underlying these 


was to expand use of 


borrowed funds, but was less 


pronounced in early 1960. ‘Trade con- 
cerns have over the past year main- 
tained a fairly 
borrowing and no letup in use of such 


even pace of bank 
funds has thus far appeared. 
Consumers, on the other hand, have 
required a larger amount of borrowed 
funds to finance purchases of durable 
goods. Funds used for auto purchasing 
have been the principal feature of the 
rise for, the 
highest rate since 1955, net installment 


with new car sales at 
borrowing is also at a high point. 

Mortgage borrowing is also adding to 
contractual obligations of consumers. 
The tapering in new residential buying 
since the middle of last year is showing 
up in new commitments made, and 
with repayments on outstanding mort- 
rages higher, the net increase in mort- 
debt so far this year is not so 


rage 
large as a year ago. 
Cost of borrowing lower 


What 


use of 


these changes in the supply 


and funds has meant is lower 


interest rates 
the 


The accompany ing chart 


records decline in short-term in- 


terest costs, with the rate on 4-6 month 


prime commercial paper down to 4 


percent in May from 5 percent at the 
start of the year. Treasury short-term 


he rrowlng has been at lower rates, with 
the 


in the 2 percent to 5-percent range as 


discount on 3-month Treasury bills 


compared with a high of over 4% 
percent last December. 

Long-term borrowing costs to busi- 
ness firms are also lower, but not to so 
marked a degree With stock prices 
in recent months down from their 1959 
highs, and with dividends maintained, 
vields on common stocks rose from the 
postwar lows of last summer. Relative 
to long-term borrowing costs, however, 
stock yields remain exceptionally low 
in historical perspective : 

This general easing of interest rates 
is a not unexpected development. The 
rapid upsurge in business activity 
around the turn of the year and through 
the winter, represented the response of 
the need to restore 


economy to a 


3 


balance in the face of disrupted produc- 
tion schedules of last fall—in particular, 
a response to depleted inventories of 
producers and distributors of durable 
goods. Throughout that period, final 
demand of consumers and business was 
in an expanding phase, and on this the 
temporary inventory restocking require- 


Now, 


business is being placed in more orderly 


ment was superimposed. new 
fashion and with due regard to the high 
production capacity of industry. 

There have been only small changes 
recently in the flow of business to man- 
ufacturers, and backlogs of long-lead 


Non- 


durable goods orders remain high in 


time products are being reduced. 


line with the current retail sales trend 
The upward thrust of the demand 
of final purchasers of the Nation’s out- 
put this year has coincided with a sharp 
improvement in Federal tax receipts in 
line with improved The net 
the Federal fiscal 


business 
result has been that 
tended to funds 


1960; it 


position has remove 


from the market in has thus 
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compared with the $3.8 billion deficit Publicly reported cash dividends 


served as an offsetting force to the ex- 
reported for the year 1959. Further The table presented earlier on per- 


pansionary developments in the private 


sphere and the private demands have improvement was recorded in the trade sonal income shows the slowly rising 


now lessened in intensity with the figures for April which showed an ex- dividend trend in the past several years, 
return of more stable markets and tension of the rise in exports, the major when profits fluctuated widely as they 
business purchasing factor in the recent balance of payments do in all cyclical business swings. The 
shift which is analyzed in a following rise has continued during the current 


Adverse foreign payments oa ; 7 skies 
7 be “~ section. The dollars gained by for- year, with publicly reported dividends 

One of the unfavorable aspects of the eigners have been used to increase their for the first 5 months up 7 percent over 
the U.S. balance of arning assets in the short-term domes- the corresponding period of 1959, a 


general economy 
international payments position—| 
improved so far this year with the re source of funds to borrowers. dends received as personal income 


aaiaiees In durables manufacturing, where 


DIVIDEND GROWTH recent large swings in profits have 


oney markets, thus supplying a slightly higher ;increase than for divi- 


duction, but not the elimination, « 
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of Continuing Adverse Balance gee gw eet SECURITY MARKETS 
n ncome as year, lave een 
Billion $ wis eee ¢ so far in 1960 with the continuing Eased Off in First Half Year 


40," 
the equity capital base as DIVIDEND YIELDS on COMMON 
are ploughed back and new STOCKS Have Improved a Bit 


floated. The firmness of divi- Percent 


& rT ae =; 
| Earnings/ Price Ratio 





Dividends on corporate stock, which 


has been based upon better esa 


in the early Industrial Stocks * 


te earnings which 

nis year, showed consider- 

nent notably in primary 

d in automobiles—over the 

trike-lowered quarters, and also 
he initial quarter of 1959. 


ns for the first quarter of 


the partially incomplete 








© bubitiul a uilable, are that before-tax 
1950 52 54 56 58 ; »} @r 4 ‘ . 
book prt s reached $50 billion, at an 
Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates eeryely ine , INTEREST RATES off From 1959 
annual rate, up 4 to 5 percent from High Points—but Above April low 
Note: Excludes military grant aid d contribut ; 
of $1.4 bi r the 2nd quorter { fourth quarte! and up around 10 — 


of 1959 : . 
per t from the first quarter a year 
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he unstable manner of profits eee 
Paper Rate 
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The accompanying cha the ex fF relatively prosperous postwar 
5 (prime 4-6 months. 


tent of this reduct I 1e Sp r OF veal eavy investment needs of cor- 


las rear oO tions hg : ‘Aan f iL \ "? ; "7 
last year. pora iave meant a payout ratio of 1957 1958 1959 
The unfavorabl roundi 50 percent, i.e., half of after-tax MONTHLY 
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Corporate Dividend Payments 


ar) ; ne ; centered reflecting the sales advance 
ol early 1959 and the subs« quent varia- 
tions in output due to the strike 
dividends have risen considerably since 
1960 opened. Communications and 
public utility industry dividends have 
also increased, especially in reflection of 


Manufacturin 
arranges a the large expansion in investment. 
“piles eee 258 , 1.25 The article in this issue describes what 

oR 3 B . has happened in the utility and fuel 


All other g ‘ 7 ao * ; 
; industries. 





June 1960 

Important also has been the large 
expansion in the assets and earnings 
of the financial companies; much of 
this is traceable to the rise in value 
of corporate securities and the conse- 
quent availability of capital gains to 
help swell the dividends paid by 
investment companies. 
i market value of 
the few 


be noted, has outstripped 


The nerease mn 


equity rities over past 


years, 1t may 
of dividends as equity issues 
other 


the growt 
were valued on considerations 
than current dividends. 
The ‘ l ‘ 


that the 


on security markets shows 


erage yield on common 


stocks d 


opped below 3 percent; the 


decline this vear in stock prices, with 


dividend bit higher, has raised the 


yield but tne average otherwise is 


lower than at any time in a quarter- 


centurs 


Pattern of cyclical rise 


The broad industry pattern of recent 


changes ay be seen in perspective 


against background provided in 


the acco ving table, which presents 
the d Vid 


and national 1 


3 as a part of the personal 
necome measures through 
1959, s year’s rise as indicated 
by the kl nelusive series of currently 
reported a idends 

In some lines 


shorte r 


t] ¢ GTOW th trends were 


obscured term conditions 


plaved elatively important part. 


The limited cut in 


occur’re d 


dividends which 


ago, like the much 


years 


sharper recession in profits, was largely 


concentrated in the durables manu- 


facturing, mining and transportation 


industries. The rebound in their earn- 
featured the general business 


mid-1958 was sharply 


ings whicl 
upswing after 
checked in the second half of last year, 
and for 1959 as a whole, the effects of 
the industrial disputes which tempo- 
lowered sales and 


rarily corporate 


dampened the vigor of the cyclical 
re mirrored in the dividends, 


the 


advance wt 
as well as in profits, of these 
industries 

The dividend increase from 1958 was 
scarcely sharper in durables manufac- 
the 


lost 


than it was in industries 
little or 


Transportation dividends 


turing 


which had no ground 
to recove!l 


showed a smaller percentage rise than 
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did the all-industry total; and for min- 
ing the 1957-58 drop was extended last 
year. 

So far in 1960 the reported dividend 
payments reflect better-than-average 
gains for durables manufacturing, an 
upturn for mining, and gains in some 
but not all of the nondurable goods in- 
dustries. Railroad disbursements have 
generally matched the experience of 
early 1959, with traffic and profits still 
restricted considering the current high 


general business volume. 


Dividend payout ratio 


The proportions of after-tax profits 


distributed and retained vary widely 
according to the cyclical position of 
Dividend disbursements in 


1950’s generally accounted 


business. 
the early 
for about half of after-tax profits. In 
the recession of 1953-54, the decline in 
pretax net income was largely offset by 
a much sharper drop in taxes as the 
excess tax ended. After-tax 
profits fell only 7 percent. Net dividend 
payments moved up by a like fraction, 


profits 


however, advancing the payout ratio 
7 percentage points 

The 1957-58 net profits contraction 
re- 


was almost twice as severe as that 


corded 4 years earlier, and despite a 
limited cut in dividends the proportion 
of earnings distributed again rose over 
a half-dozen points, reaching a decade 
high of 63 percent. In 1959 and early 
1960, as in 1955, the relationship fell 


back toward the 50-percent figure. 


~ 


ov 


Advances in the dividend flow to 
persons have matched gains in total 
personal income in the postwar period, 
but both profits and dividends were 
held down by and 


overall they have not increased so much 


wartime controls 
as other incomes since the immediate 
prewar years. In every year for almost 
a decade, dividends received by persons 
have represented about 3% percent of 
their total income. 

The shrinkage in 
the 
nounced. From 
personal income in 1929 and 1930, the 


he dividend share 


over longer term has been pro- 


about 7 percent of 


dividend dropped to an 
average of 5 percent during most of the 
1932-41 period. When heavier corpor- 
ate tax rates were imposed with World 
War II, 
through price controls, the dividend 
fraction fell still further to 3% percent. 
postwar period 


component 


and profits were restricted 


Subsequently, in the 
the relationship established 20 years ago 
has been approximately maintained 
since. 

The dividend part of personal income 
does not, of course, tell the whole story. 
Aside from the payout ratio of earnings 
previously discussed, corporate stocks 
represent the owns rship of a restricted 
amount of earning “property’’ assets. 
These assets have been valued at pro- 
gressively higher amounts, not only 
because of the inflation and business and 
earning expansion but because of what 
present buyers are willing to pay for 


assumed or hoped for future potentials. 


Capital Investment 
Gives Business General Stimulus 


Ristnc investment in capital equip- 
ment has been a force stimulating gen- 
eral business, and current expectations 
show no significant change in plans for 
a further expansion beyond the first 
quarter $35 billion annual rate. This is 
revealed in the regular quarterly sur- 
vey of the OBE-SEC, which recorded 
an anticipated rise in the current quarter 
to $37 billion, and in the third quarter 
to $37% billion (seasonally adjusted 
annual rates) 

While some shifts in the capital pro- 
grams of individual industries for the 
year 1960 are evident from the current 


survey it does not reveal any note- 
worthy change in the 
from that reported in the regular annual 


total investment 


This year’s anticipa- 
the re- 


survey in March 


tion remains close to earlier 
ported $37 billion figure, as against the 
actual outlay of $32% billion in 1959. 
Upward revisions from earlier plans, 
for example, were made by railroads, 
goods industries, 


several nondurable 


and the commercial group; reductions 
were made by some of the durable goods 
manufacturing industries, and by the 
petroleum industry 

Thus, the expansion of the producing 
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proceeding at a s 
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since the rising phas« 
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expansion stems [rol 
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1960, with few « 
ably in line with th 


business reports d 
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lly favorable, having continued to 
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Nondurables rise steady 


Investment in nondurable goods in 


dustries continues to recover, with 
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Table 2.—-U.S. Balance of Payments by Area 
First Quarter 1960 ” 
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Investment in Fuel and Power Industries 
Advancing Technology and Growth Amid Shifting Markets 
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Within the group, an increasing 
being accounted 
for by the electric utilities—-from about 
338 percent in 1948-50 to about 45 per- 
cent in the 1958-60 period; the relative 
importance of the gas industry has also 
increased, while that of petroleum has 
declined. 


Market patterns 


The second chart presents data on 
energy consumption from mineral fuels, 
expressed in terms of British thermal 


(B.t.u.’s Th 


creased by about one-third from 1947 


units total has in- 


to 1959, with wide shifts in the internal 
( oal 


tion has declined one-third 


market composition. consump- 


while crude 
petroleum and natural gas, continuing 
leng periods of growth, have increased 
about 75 and 150 percent, respectively 
Since 1956 there has been only a slight 
increase in the aggregat natural gas 
being the only fuel showing a continuing 


rise, 
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Coal accounted for as much as half of 
the energy consumption total in the 
form of mineral fuels as recently as 1946, 
but in the past few years has dropped 
to one-fourth of the aggregate. Nat- 
ural for 30 
percent of the total, w hile the petroleum 


gas accounts close to 
proportion is somewhat under one-half. 

Electricity 
tripled since 1947. 


consumption has almost 
Its average growth 
rate in the postwar period has been over 
9 percent as against about 3 percent 
for the mineral fuels total. 


Energy use relative to GNP 

Mineral fuel consumption as meas- 
ured than real 
GNP, not only since the early postwar 
period but also in the past few decades. 
However, a special index was prepared 
the 
increasing utilization of energy in the 
form of electricity, and to the rapid 
where the value 


above has risen less 


in order to give recognition to 


rise in household use 
per unit of consumption is higher than 
in industrial use 

In this index, electricity consumption 
rather than 
elec- 


was measured directly 


through the fuels consumed in 


Aggregate con- 


the mineral fuels 


tricity production. 


sumption of each of 
by that portion of their 
by the 
compo- 


was reduced 
consumed 
All 
final market 
the 


reveal a 


totals 


respectiy e 
electric it ty 


( ombined by 


industry. 
nents were 


value weights based on period 
1947-49 These 
since 1947 considerably in excess of the 


al GNP. 


portant 


results rise 


erowth 1 

In mat respects long- 
term changes in the economy have had 
the effect 


tive to tot 


ol increasing energy use rela- 

| production for the period 
under consider: The real stock of 
equipment has shown a tend- 


ition. 


producers 
ency to rise relative to privately pro- 
duced real output. In agricuiture, the 
substitution of machinery for animals 
vth of equipment used has 


been The stock of 


automobiles and consumer appliances 


and the gr 
especially large. 
more pronounced long- 
output, 


have also shown 


} 


term gains than has overall 


Economies in fuel use 


While the 


have tended toward greater energy use, 


above-mentioned factors 


powerful forces have worked in the di- 


rection of increasing the efficiency of 
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utilization. 
omy are illustrated in the bottom panel 
All represent a 


Three aspects of this econ- 


of the second chart. 
continuation of longer term trends. In 
1920, for example, the equivalent of 3 
pounds of coal was required to produce 
a kilowatt-hour of electricity; today the 
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corresponding figure is below 1 pound. 
The railroad figure reflects the com- 
plete dieselization of the U.S. railroad 
system during the postwar period—the 
far 
the steam 


being a more 


than 


diesel locomotive 


efficient user of fuel 


locomotive. 


Growth of Electric Utilities 


Tue growth in sales by electric 
utilities has been characterized by very 
sharp gains in residential use, which in 
1947 accounted for 20 percent of total 
sales and by 1959 was up to 28 percent. 
1947 the number of residential 
customers has increased more than 50 


Since 


percent, and average consumption per 
has increased about 150 
Industrial (as distinct from 


customer 
percent. 
commercial) use continues to claim the 
largest share of the electric energy 
market; while such demand has risen 
considerably, the relative share has 
fallen. 
Capacity expansion 

The upper panel of the third chart 
the and 


generating capacity 
The capacity increase refers 


growth in sales 


both public and 


illustrates 


private. 
to the capability of the industry to 
service peak December loads—a some- 
what better than the 
conventional nameplate capacity. 

The bottom panel of the chart shows 


measure more 


the trend in the margin of total capacity 


over noncoincident peak, as distinct 


from average, loads. The margin was 
exceptionally low in the early postwar 
but has risen with only few 
interruptions since then. Note, how- 


ever, that the margins during the 1950’s 


period 


are much lower than during the 1937-41 
period. The difference is attributable 
primarily to the fact that less standby 
capacity is currently required to service 
peakloads, because individual systems 
with one 


are now largely integrated 


another. 


Cyclical behavior of investment 


Investment has been subject to 


cyclical change, but during the post- 
war recessions, the declines in electric 
company outlays have been of lesser 
for business 


proportions than those 


spending generally. Moreover, the cy- 
clical pattern of expenditures by type 
of facility has not been uniform. Since 
programs require a longer-than-average 
time for completion, investment has at 
times lagged turning points in overall 
investment; thus, in years following 
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downturns and recoveries, capital out- 
lays for electric facilities have given a 
contracyclical appearance. In 1958, 
for example, total plant 
equipment 
about one-sixth, investment in 
facilities 
changed; it declined by about 10 


when and 


expenditures decreased 
} +r 
e1ectric 
remained essentially un- 
per- 
cent in 1959, however, when the cyclical 
recovery in other plant and equipment 
{ 


outlays was getting 
Sumilarly, investment in the 


underway 


industry 
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rose in 1949, when elsewhere it was 
declining, but decreased in 1950 when 
the overall recovery in capital expendi- 
In the 1954 business 
fell 


recovery 


tures had begun 


recession utility investment and 


the decline continued in the 


relatively mild down- 


year of 1955 
postwal 
ronat 


m 
rhe 

+s | , 

ing changes oI great- 


turns reflect offset 


er magnitude in the component parts 


These are illustrated in the chart, 
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which presents a functional breakdown 
the Edison 
These differ some- 
the OBE-SEC 


the latter are on a com- 


of outlays compiled by 
Electric Institute. 


what from those of 
in that 


whereas the institute data 


series 


basis, 


pany 
refer to electric utility plants only. 
facilities 


Investment in generation 


exhibits considerable cyclical vola- 
declines following the last two 
lasted 3 


Leadtimes for this type of 


tility 


peaks have and 2 years, 
respectively. 
fac lit \ 


reduce investment does not make itself 


are long, so that the decision to 


felt for some time, and once a decline 


sets ll 


it may continue after demand 


has improved 
Fuel prices and costs 
Since the beginning of World War II, 
utilities, along with other industries, 
have been faced with sharply increased 
costs of materials and other purchased 
fuel 
major operating cost, a strong incentive 
the effect 


hicher fue | prices by means of operating 


items Jecause constitutes a 


exists to of these 


minimize 
improvements, including more efficient 
burning equipment 

The 
not ol 
faced In 
for example, 


problem, it should be noted, is 
e that the utilities have always 
the late 1920’s and 1930’s, 
fuel 
declining trend, moving up only after 
the start of World War IIT in Europe 


1940, however, fuel prices per 


prices showed a 


“ince 
unit have increased by almost 100 per- 
cent, as may be seen in the first column 
of table 1 

Much of this rise in fuel prices has 
been offset by the economy in fuel use. 
The effect on fuel cost per unit of output 
is illustrated in the last column of table 
1. Unit costs declined in the 1920’s 
and 1930’s; rose up to the early postwar 
period as prices increased faster than 


fuel efficiency, but have declined since. 
Investment per unit of capacity 

The very sharp increases in the costs 
of new construction and equipment 
have been one of the important char- 
the postwar national 
From 1947 to 1959, for 


example, the Department of Commerce 


acteristics of 


economy. 


impli: it price indexes for nonresidential 
producers’ durable 
half: cost 
facilities, 


construction and 


by a 
utility 


equipment advanced 


indexes of electric 


June 1960 


Table 1.—Electric Utilities: 


Fuel Prices and Costs 


Selected Years 


Fuel prices, 
dollars per 
ton of coal 
equivalent 
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Steam plant. Includes | 
Source: Edison Electric Institute 
based on fixed types of construction and 
equipment, have shown even more of a 
rise. In spite of these changes, data on 
actual generating capacity additions by 
the electric utilities indicate that capital 
costs per unit of new capacity have 
undergone little change. 

A detailed examination was made of 
the capital accounts and capacity data 
publicly reported by utilities.' Invest- 


Table 2.—Electric Power Companies 


Percent Distribution of Stearn Generating 
Capacity, by Size of Station 


Size of station 
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60,000-100,000 kw 
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Over 500,000 kw 

100, 0 


Total... 


Steam plant capacity as 
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n.a.= Not available 


Source: Basic data from Fede 


ment cost per unit addition to capacity 
was obtained by dividing the capital 
expenditure by the capacity change. 
In cases where the capacity change and 
capital expenditure figures could not be 
matched, they were not included. In 


both periods studied, however, coverage 


1. Data are published in Stat 
United States, Federal Power Com: 
and 1957. The figures obtained ws 
year nameplate capacity of gener 
additions to the generating plat 





June 1960 
amounted to better than 80 percent of 
rate increases In capacity. 
Changes in per kilowatt of 
added capacity, based on the sample 
illustrated in 
Despite the sizable changes in materials 
and that the 
actual costs per unit of capacity addi- 


the agereg 
Costs 
chart. 


figures, aré the 


costs occurred, 


labor 


1 generating facilities de- 
1948-49 to 


tion in steal 


clined somewhat from 


1956—57. 
Trend toward larger plants 


This is explained on the grounds of 
changes in plant scale and technological 
developments. An important feature 
of electric utility investment has been 


the trend toward the construction of 


scale plants and 

The 
by plant size, based on 
table 2; the 


readily 


nereasingly large 


plant additions distribution of 


existing plants 
FPC data, is 


movement Lo 


shown in 
large size is 
apparent 

If onl) plant 
the middle panel, the shifts 


additions are consid- 
( red, us 
ure more striking. Based on the sample 
generating capacity 
kw 


about two-fifths of aggre- 
in 1948-49; by 1956-57, 


ibove > 
100,000 


referred to 


additions of and over 
accounted fo 
cate additions 
the corresponding proportion for this 


size class had risen to approximately 
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four-fifths. Units of 50,000 kw or Jess 
accounted for 
additions in the earlier period but made 
up less than 5 percent of the total in 


about one-fourth of 


the later period. 

The significance of the shift is that 
at any given time, capital costs per 
unit of added generating capacity tend 
to fall as plant scale increases. Thus, 
in 1956-57, the unit investment 
of large plants was more than one-third 
less than that for plants of 50,000 kw or 


cost 


less. (See top panel of the chart.) 


Transmission and distribution costs 
The trend of capital costs per unit of 
new capacity in transmission and distri- 


bution facilities is less clear cut than 


in the case of generating facilities. <A 
tabulation, similar to the analysis of 
generating facilities, showed a rise of 
about one-third in investment costs per 
unit of substation capacity addition 
for the 1949 to 1957; this is 


somewhat less than the change in cost 


years 


indexes applicable to such facilities. 
If substations alone are considered, 
there appears to be a definite decrease 
in current dollar cost per unit of capac- 
Based 
penditure and capacity data compiled 
by Electrical World, costs per unit of 
added capacity averaged $17 for 1947 
50; $14 for 1951-55; for 


1956-59. 


ity change over time. on ex- 


and $12 


Petroleum Industry Faces Exeess Capacity 


LAstT year petroleum accounted for 
some 48 percent of energy consumed in 
fuels; the 
sponding proportions in 1947 and 1939 


the form of mineral corrTe- 


were 36 and 34 percent, respectively. 
This growth in both absolute and rela- 
tive terms has been accompanied by 
heavy capital outlays throughout the 
postwar period. 

by specific end 


Demand patterns 


uses have been diverse and have 


reflected in part growing competition 
mainly 


from natural which is 


limited to the industrial, space heating, 


fas, 


and cooking markets, where fuel oil is 
especially important. In recent years, 


these have accounted for about one- 
third of total petroleum consumption. 

Since 1950, fuel oil consumption at 
gas and electric plants has 
declined. In mining, 


and space heating, the rise in petroleum 


power 
manufacturing, 


consumption has been outstripped by 
the increased For 
three groups, fuel oil accounted for 48 


use of gas. these 
percent of the oil and gas total in 1950 
and for 38 percent in 1958. In trans- 
little competition 

continued 


portation, where 
exists, growth 
steadier basis, though not so rapidly as 


in the early postwar period when time 


has on a 


was required to make up the large 
deficit in the stock of automobiles in 


use. 


Supply problems in petroleum 


Despite the upward trend in petro- 
leum demand, recent years have seen 
an imbalance between supplies available 
for domestic use and demand, and the 
current excess of capacity has affected 


domestic capital expenditures. This 


imbalance has resulted from the pres- 
sure of imports, which had accounted 
for an increasing share of the total U.S. 


supply of petroleum and _ petroleum 


products since the late 1940’s, and from 
a decline in the growth rate of petro- 


leum demand 


Table 3. 


Expenditures for Petro- 
leur Facilities 


by Function 
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The Suez crisis stimulated demand 
in late 1956 and early 1957, but this ef- 
Attempts to 


fect was short-lived im- 
prove the 
balance took the 
import 
(which was made mandatory in 1959 


domestic supply-demand 


form of a voluntary 


quota system in mid-1957 
cutbacks in production, and reduced 
outlays for capacity additions, as may 
Though 


be seen in chart 6 imports 


continued to ris¢ 1958, the 
fficie 


in production were su 
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about 70 percent in the 


Much of this is charged 


production 
past de ade. 
off as current expense and is therefore 
not included in the regular OBE SEC 
investment series 
Two il iportant aspects of this search 
for new may be 


petroleum supplies 


noted, both of which have a significant 
bearil on the position of petroleum 
basic fuel source and on the in- 
First, the 


of new oil reserves has also 


aS a 


dustry’s capital outlays. 
discovery 
Since 


the 


increased reserves of natural fas. 


bot { | to be found together, 
these industries 


In 1954, 


proaucu segments ol 


are almost fully intermingled. 
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almost three-fifths of the roughly half- 
million producing wells were classified 
as combination oil and gas producers; 
these accounted for five-sixths of nat- 
ural gas produced in that year 
Second, the discovery of oil in this 
country has become increasingly diffi- 
This 


drilling, and as a 


cult. has necessitated deeper 


consequence In- 


and pel 


Lec! nology. 


creased costs well foot 


drilled. 


related to the increased 1 


per 
Improved drilli: 
apidity of, and 
drilling and 


reduced downtime, 


more competitive conditions among 


drilling contractors, have provided a 


* +} 


partial but important offset against the 


deeper drill- 


higher costs occasioned by 
ing and the rises in the costs of mat 
and other services requ 


activity. 
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GROWING FUEL 
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risen considerably mo 


coal and oil in the po 


Growing investment by gas 
companies 
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capital outlays of the 
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this ratio is considerably higher 
1940’s. The 


totals, as noted, are some- 


review : 
ie late 


than in tl gas 
investment 
what understated because gas well 


drilling is commingled with oil and in 


these data such outlays are included 
with petroieum 

Capital expenditures by the 
companies were unaffected by the 1949 
recessiol but fell in 1954 1958. 
doubled 
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1957. The decline in 1958 rel- 
atively mild and the projected figure 


for 1960 is within 6 percent of 1957. 


was 


Transmission expenditures are the 
important 
table 4, 
importance has diminished. In 


single most category, as 
though their 
1949 
51, for example, such outlays accounted 
three-fifths of the total as 
the 1957-59 
this is the 
the 


may be seen in 


for some 
for 


for 


two-fifths 
One 


complete 


against 
period. reason 
almost penetration of 
major market areas. 

Much of the distribution of natural 
gas has utilized the facilities already in 
place for manufactured gas; nonethe- 


less, distribution expenditures have 
risen relative to the total, showing an 
almost unbroken rise in line 


the 
customers. 
first 
but outlays rose to a new high in the 


post war 
new natural 
1958 


growth in 
The 


postwar year 


Cas 


the 


with 
year was 
to show some drop, 
following year. By way of contrast, 
production and storage outlays have 
to each of the 


exhibited a sensitivity 


pr stwar recessions. 
Economies in transmission 


Table 5 presents data on estimated 
capital cost per unit of added capacity 
for pipeline expansions certified by the 
Federal Power Commission. Since the 
late 1940's cost per unit have risen con- 
siderably less than would be indicated 
by changes in costs of materials and 


Although 


to some extent the changes in unit costs 


labor of fixed specifications. 


of new capacity may reflect additions 


to previously constructed major trunk- 


lines, the data also reflect the trend 
toward the use of larger diameter pipe 

a factor favoring investment efficiency 
Transmission mains over 25 inches in 
diameter, for example, were less than 10 
percent of the total pipeline umleage in 
1948, but had risen to about one-fourth 
of the total in 1958. A similar trend 
toward the use of larger diameter pipe 
is also taking place in the petroleum 


industry. 


COAL ADJUSTS TO 
DECLINING MARKETS 
Compared with the other major fuels, 


has 
In- 


investment by the coal industry 
been small; the Census of Mineral 


dustries reported new expenditures by 
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$134 million to a total of 


[he largest excess of U.S. 
over recelpts—a half billion 
resulted from travel between 
d States and Europe. The 
reflected in part the lower 


necomes in Europe, and in 


usual travel patterns of 


and our travelers. Also, 
e United States by Euro- 
been limited by exchange 


some of which were put 
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before World War II to 
iropt ’s low dollar supply 
of higher priority. The 
ixations Of these restrictions 
elerate the increase in re- 
Kuropean travelers, al- 
ndicated above Europeans 


road usually head for other 


Mexico exceeded 
1959 by $190 million 
ially between interior and 
vel, compared with a $103 
‘ss of payments in 1950. 
s of payments for passenge! 
receipts moved close to $300 
Against this deficit, howevei 
offsetting factors in the balance 
nts account Foreign alt 

ising U.S.-produced equip- 
marily for long-distance trips 
has stimulated the export of 
Also, the foreign ships and 
hich Carry travelers to U.S 
the I nited States various port 


hich provide some offset to 


June 1960 


the amount of fares pai 
carriers. 

Receipts of fares by U.S 
transportation between foreign cour 
tries which are included as a trans 
portation receipt in the balance of 
international payments—also provide 
some offset to the payments of fares 
by U.S. travelers on foreign lines 

It must also be taken into consid ra- 
tion that some items consumed by U.S. 
travelers within foreign countries have 
first had to be imported Irom us In 
particular instances hotels used by 
Americans abroad are either foreign 
subsidiaries of U.S.-owned firms or are 
under management contracts with U.S 
corporations, so that a part of USS. 


expenditures abroad returns as income 


remittance to the United tates 





Balance of Payments 
(Continued from pag 4 
of last year’s production tieup 
steel and copper industries 
pansion of business activit 
industrialized countries 
tributed to our exports 
for certain industrial materials 
capital roods. At the sar 
slack in our own produ 
in many industries 
higher export potential 
meet foreign competition 
well as domestic market 


i 


capital markets here and 
out of these changes in | 
itv, have had only a limited 


ize and directio1 


Chese development 
unusual combination 
cumstances for our 
ments Under such ditions 
reasonable equilibrium ir iorels 
transactions over the long run would 
require a balance consid 
than that achieved so fa 

The foregoing analysis 
that some of the favoral 
were also due to the steps 
American industry to meet 
competition, and to foreign libera 
tion of restrictions on U.S exports 
Strengthened private efforts and rv qui 
site Government actions continue to be 
necessary, however, to make further 


progress in these direction 
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| HE STATISTICS here are a continuation of the data published in the 1959 edition of Business Statistics, biennial Statistical Supplement 
the Survey or Current Business. That volume (price $2.25) contains monthly (or quarterly) data for the years 1955 through 1958 and 
ges for all years back to 1929 insofar as available; it also provides a description of each series and references to sources of monthly 
figures prior to 1955. Series added or significantly revised since publication of the 1959 Business Statistics are indicated by an asterisk (*) and a 
dagger (ft), respectively; certain revisions for 1958 issued too late for inclusion in the aforementioned volume appear in the monthly Survey 
beginning with the July 1959 issue. Except as otherwise stated, the terms “unadjusted” and “adjusted’”’ refer to adjustment for seasonal 


to 
monthly a 


variation 


Statist originating in Government agencies are not copyrighted and may be reprinted freely. Data from private sources are provided 


through the courtesy of the compilers, and are subject to their copyrights 
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GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS 


NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT 


terly totals at annual rates 


bil. of dol 


, total do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 
iluation adjust 
bil. of dol 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 
do 
do 


do 


, total do 
do 
do 
do 


investment, total do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
, total 
f dol 

do 


do 





valuation adjustment 
nponent of gross national product above, 
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BUSINESS STATISTICS 


through 1958 
he 159 edition 


PERSONAL INCOME, BY SOURCI 


Seasonally adjusted 
Total personal income 


Wage and salary di 
Commodity-produc 
Manufacturir 
Distributive industr 
Service industrie 

Government 
Other labor income 
Proprietor neome 

Business and profe 

Farm 


Rental income of per 
Dividend 

Personal interest fr 
Transfer payment 
Less persona! contribu 


Tota! nonagricultural 


NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
EXPENDITURES 


Unadjusted quarterly t 
All industrie 


Manufacturing 
Durable go 
Nondurable ¢ 


Mining _.. 
Railroads 
Transportation, othe 
Public utilities 
Commercial and othe 


Seasonally adjusted qu 
All industries 


Manufacturing 
Durable goods in« 
Nondurable good 


Mining 
Railroads 
Tr insportation, « 
Public utilities 
Commercial 


nd other 
ind e 


FARM INCOME AND MARKETINGS 


¢ 


fror 
total 


ir 


Cash receipts 
payments, 


Farm marketings ar 
Crops 
Livestock and produ 
Dairy product 
Meat animal 
Poultry and egg 
Indexes of cash receipt 
loans, unadjusted 
All commodities. 
Crops 
Livestock and produ 
Indexes of volume of fart 
All commoditie 
Crops 
Livestock and pr 
TION 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUC‘ 


Revised Federal Reserve 


al inde 


Unadjusted, tot 
By industry 
Manufacturing, t 
Durable mant 
Nondurable o 
Mining 
Utilities - 


By market groupings 
Final products, tota 
Consumer goods 
Automotive ar 
Apparel and sta 
Equipment, tr 


Materials 
Durable goods 1 


Nondurable mater 


r Revised Pr 

expenditures of bi 
tRevi ed CT 

uch as (1 rdju 

classification, an 

p. 6 of the J 

trial Producti 


a 


SI 
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109 | 
ires of busines 
sppear on p. 7 af 
| 

rT Ol 


t 
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2 Estimates for July 
Sue of Lhe SURVEY. 


new items, the revised 


112 | 
104 | 
110 


110 
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September 1060 t 
? lncludes data not 
index incorporates maj 
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summary gr | 


Federa! Re 
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neat GENERAL BUSINESS INDI 


CATORS—Continued 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Continued 
ve Inder of Physical Volume—Con 


including utilities) f 
1957 = 100 


do 
do 
do 


i related p do 
i stone products do 
1] lucts do 
nd fixtures do 
manufacture do 


do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 


do 


do 

p, and toiletrie do 
ers, Magazine und boeoks_.do 
er fuel and lighting ...do. 


luding defense 9 do 
pment do 
quipment do 
equipment do 
nd passenger equipment do 
ipment do 


do 
do. 
do 
do 
do 105 
do 7 07 
do 7 i l i10 110 
do l l 110 
do 106 | l 110 


do 101 4 Ys 
do 07 07 x “4h 


do... 112 7 1] 1l4 





tSee corresponding note on p. 8-2 8 Includes data not shown separately 
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GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 


BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIES | 


Mfg. and trade sales (sea 


Manufacturing, total 
Durable goods industr 
Nondurable goods ind 

Wholesale trade, tota! 
Durable goods estab! 
Nondurable goods est 

Retail trade, total 
Durable goods stores 
Nondurable goods stor 


Manufacturing and trad 
of month (seas. ad 


Manufacturing, total 
Durable goods ind 
Nondurable goods i 


Wholesale trade, total 
Durable goods estat 
Nondurable goods ¢ 

Retail trade, total 
Durable goods store 
Nondurable goods st 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES 
AND ORDERS 


Sales, value (unadjusted), t 








Durable goods industr 
Primary metal 
Iron and steel 
Fabricated metal 
Machinery (includir 
Electrical 
Transportation eq 
Motor vehicles ar 
Lumber and furnit 
Stone, clay, and g] 


Nondurable goods ir 





Food and beverag« 
Tobacco 

Textile 

Paper 

Chemical 
Petroleum 
Rubber 


Sales, value (s« 


Durable good 
Primary u 
Iron and 
Fabricated 
Machinery 
Electrical 
Transportation 
Motor vel 
Lumber and fu 
Stone, clay, and 
Nondurable goods ir 
Food and bever 
Tobacco 
Textile 
Paper 
Chemical 
Petroleum 
Rubber 
Iaventories, end of 
Book value (unad 





Durable goods | 
Primary met 
Iron and st¢ 
Fabricated met 
Machinery 
Electrical 





Transportatior 
Motor vehi 
Lumber and furr 

Stone, clay, 

By stages of fabr 
Purchased n 
Goods in proce 
Finished gooc 

Nondurable good 
Food and bev 
Tobacco 
Textile 

Paper 





9. 3 9.3 
3.0 3.0 
10.4 10.5 





’ Revised ‘ . & } r } neluc nufacturing and trad B 
on p 8 ’ eove ; tn : . . ' ‘ ‘ . : ~ : = 1 j onl APU Ti ififi ma Oe i 
. Seeindes Gata anu iring are si hose for retail and wholesale trade 
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GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 


eT 


MANUFACTURFRS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, 
AND ORDERS—Continued 


tl Continued 


mil. of dol 


do 
do 
do 


BUSINESS POPULATION 
of quarter (seasonally adjusted )§ 
thousands 


t_.number 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


number 


} 
do 
ck 


thous. of dol 
do 
do 
do 


do. 


No. per 10,000 concerns 





udes data not shown separately. @Includes textiles, leather, paper, and printing and publishing industries; unfilled orders fo 


roods industries are 
with data for 2d 


ustries (food, beverages, tobacco, apparel, petroleum, chemicals, and bber sales are considered equal to new orders 
to Ist quarter 1959 appear on p. 13 of the May 1960 Survey i are from Dun & Bradstreet, Inc 


sary-September 1958 to include data for Hawaii appear in the January 1960 SuRVEY; comparable « 
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T BUSINESS 


; Novem 
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ber 


COMMODITY PRICES 


PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS 
Prices received, all farr r { 
Crops 
Commercial veget 
Cotton 
Feed grains 
Food grains 


able 


and hay 


Fruit ein 
Oil-bearing crops 
Potatoes (incl 
Tobaceo 


Ir 
a 


Livestock and products 
Dairy products 
Meat animals 
Poultry and eggs 
Wool — 

Prices pald 

All commodities and ser 

Family living iter 
-roduction item 
All commodities and 
wage rates (parity ir 
Parity ratio § 
CONSUMER 
(U.S. Departme 
All items __.-_. 
Special group indexe 
All items less food 
All items less shelter 
All commoditie 
Nondurables 
Durables 
Services 


PRICES 


Apparel 

Food ¢ 
Dairy products 
Fruits and vegetabk 
Meats, poultry, and fi 


Housing ¢ 
Gas and electricity 
Housefurnishing 
Rent 

Medical care 


Personal care 


Reading and recreatior 
Transportation 
Private 
Public 
Other goods and ser 
WHOLESALI 
(U.S 
All commodities 


PRICES 


Departme 


By stage of proce 
Crude materials for f 
Intermediate mater 
Finished good 

By durability of prod 
Nondurable goods 
Durable good 


Farm product 
Fruits and 
Grains 


Livestock and liv 


, processed ¢ 
Cereal and bakery 
Dairy product 
Fruits and vegetab! 
Meats, poultry, and fi 


Commodities other thar 


Chemicals and : 
Chemicals, ir 
Drugs and p! 
Fats and oll 
Fertilizer material 
Prepared paint 


Fuel, power, and li 
Coal 
Electrie 
Gas fuel 
Petroleum and pri 


power 


Furniture, other hot 
Appliances, house 
Furniture, househ« 
Radio receivers ar 
Television recei 

” Revised Ind 

will be shown later (re 
data prior to August 

© Goods to user 


104.6 
9.5 


128.6 


119.0 
124.0 

93.7 
0.8 
U 


115 
114. 
12 
10k 
124 
87 


3 
$ 


124. 3 
a7 





68. 2 6.2 
Sf for individual commodities 
received to prices paid 


e revisior 


§ Ratio of price 
tely "For actual wholesak 


prices of individual commoditic 


revisions for 
including interest, taxes, and wage 
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WHOLESALE PRICES<’—Continued 


bor index¢ Col 
r than farm, ¢ on. 

é r produ 7-49 = 104 
do 
do 
10 

xd prod 2 do 
do 


motive prod ’ ‘ do 


ry and ’ ! 


nery and equip$ do 
inery and equipment do 
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tal products ‘ do 
ment to 


tal 


I 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 


1947-49 = 100 : R3 3 83.5 4 84 
jo ) 80) } l 79.9 79 79 


EAL ESTATE 


CONSTRUCTION AND R 
2UCTION PUT IN PLACE} 


tot 


144 
513 


)=100 are as follow Measured by holesale prices, 43 } rj , 47.4 (April 
te on p. 8-6 
hown separately 
ta for September 1945; unpublished revisions (prior to Nevember 14 will be shown tater 
nber 1958 are shown in the November 1959 issue of “Cot tior tivity” report of Bureau of the Cens 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Construction « 
Valnat 
valu on, tot 


Public owns 
Private owr 
By type of t 
Nonresident 
Resident 
Public 
Utilitic 


Engineering construct 
Contract award F 


Highway concrete p 
Total 
Airports 
Road 


Streets and all 





NEW DWELLING | 


New permanent nonfart 
Unadjusted 
Total, privately 


Privately ¢ 
In metropo 
Publicly owned 
Seasonally adjusted 
Privately own: 


Residential constructi 
places:t 
New dwelling unit 


Units in multifar 
Publicly financed, t« 
CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES 
Department of Cor 
American Appr 





San Fran 
St. Loui 
Associated Gener 
E. H. Boeckt 
Average, 20 ci 
Apartment 
Brick anc 
Brick ar 
Brick 
Commerc 
Brick 
Brick 
Brick 
Frame 
Steel 
Residence 
Brick 
Frame 
Engineering News-R¢ 
Buildir 
Constructior 
3u. of Public R 
Composite, st 


CONSTRUCTION MATI 


Output index 
Peasor , 
Iron and steel d 
Lamber and wood 
Portland cement 





tions, 

By purpo 
Home 
Home purct 
All other 1 

New nonfart 














estimated tot 
Nonfarm  forec 
Fire losses 





r Revised 
thous. ur 
4 Revisions f 
§Data for Ay 
o' Data for Ay 
tRevisior 
righted data 
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1960 SURVEY 
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DOMESTIC TRADE 


ADVERTISING 


PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES 


RETAIL TRADE 


do 
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do 
do 
do 
do 





do 
ao 4 208 


1960, data for Alaska and Hawaii are inch 
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RETAIL TRADE—Continued 
All retail stores—Cor 
Estimated sales (ur 
Nondurable good 
Drug and propriet 
Eating and drink 
Food group 
Grocery store 


t € 


Gasoline service st 


General merc 
Departmen 
l-order 

Variety store 
Liquor store 


Estimated 


Durable go 
Automotive 
Motor-vel 
Tire, battery 


Furniture ar 
Furniture 
Household 

Lumber, buildir 
Lumber, bu 
Hardware store 


Nondurable good 
Apparel gro 
Men’s and 
Women’ 
Family 
Shoe store 


Drug ar 
Eating ¢ 
Food group 
Grocery 
Gasoline ser 


General mer 


estimated inver 

Book value 
Durable 
Nondura 


Book valine (sea 
Durable good 
Automotive gr 
Furniture ar 
Lumber, bu 


Nondurable g 
A ppare r 
Food ¢ 


Eating 


y 


Furniture, hor 


Shoe store 


Drug and propr 
Eating ar 
Furniture, 
General mer 
Departme 
Variety st 


Grocery store 
Lumber, bt 


lire, bat 


r Revise 


through 1958 and 


of 
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1 
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301 


297 : 209 
rrying do 110 112 113 


See note marked ** 
of seasonal f 
nary estimate of civilian px 

ber 1950 SURVEY (botton 


isonally adjusted unemployn 
lude figur lash 


for 


ployment, 229 Estimate 


Alaska and H 


actors: revisions prior to April it 


118 114 
2 See note marked t Revised beginning August 1959 to 1} 
959 lit own later § Estimates for Alask 
pulation in Alaska 59), 153,000 persons and in Hawaii 
1 p. 5-11) @ For gures, reflecting adjustments of 1947 
ent rates, see pp 3 11960 SURVEY 
ind Hawaii; Jant l n for these States (thou No 
wriculturai ef ployment car be re 


1960—Marcl ‘pril, 53,056; M ay, 53,13 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Employees 
vd juste 
Contract co 
l'ransportat 
Interstate r 
Local rail 
Trucking 
Telephone 
Gas and els 


Wholesale ar 
Wholesale t 
Retail tra 


Finance, in 
Service 

Hotels ar 

sundrie 


Total, seas 
Manufactur 
Durable 
Nondur 


Mining 
Contract cor 
nsportat 
vlesale and 
ance, ir 
vice and nm 


Crovernment 


Production workers in nm 

Total (U.8. Dept. of I 

Durable goods indu 
Ordnance 
Lumber 


Sawn 
Furniture 
Stone, clay, 
Primary 


Machiner 


Electrica 


Leather 
Production work 
otal 
Durable goo« 
Nondurable 
Productior 
Indexes 
I 


Railroad emp! 
j 
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EMPLOYMENT AND 


INDEXES OF WEEKLY PAYROLLS 


tion workers 1 
tion worker: 
workers 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 


worker (U.S 


except furniture 


ng mills 


s products 
istries 
steel works, 


and rol 


— a 
il products 
ept electrical 


947-49 


ling mills 


100 
i 


do 


Dept. of 
hours 
do 
do 
do 


do 


hours 
do 
lo 
do 
do 


hours 
do 
do 


lo 


do... 
do 
do 
do 
do 








do 
do 
; 


places) 9 
hours 
do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 


Department of | 


except 


products 


tr 


nary 


tries not shown s¢ 
machinery, and transy 


works, and roll 


dollars 
do 
do 
furniture 
lars 
do 


do 


ng mills 


‘dollars... 


parately 
rtation equipment. 


POPUI 


AATION—Continued 


RR. 70 
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SO 


92. 35 
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113. 09 113. 10 
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HOURS AND EARNINGS—-Continued 


Average weekly 
Labor 
All manufactur 
Durablk « 
Fabric 
Machinery 
Electrical 
Transportatior 
Motor vehicles 
Aircraft and p 
Ship and boat bi 
Instruments ar 
M iscellaneou 


Nondurable goods fr 
Food and kindred pr 
Meat product 
Canning and pr 
Bakery produe 


Tobaceo manufact 
Textile mill pro 
Broadwoven { 
Knitting nm 
Apparel ther 
Paper and allied 7 
Pulp, paper, and 
hi 


lot 
ind ¢ 


Printing, publishin 


Chemicals and all 
Industria! orgar 
Products of petro 
Petroleum refinir 
Rubber products 
Leather and leather 


Nonmanufacturing tn 
Mining 
Metal 
Anthraeit« 
Bituminous coal 
Petroleum and n 
contract service 
Nonmetallic mini 
Contract constructior 
Nonbuilding constr 
Building construet 


Transportatior 
Local railways an 
Telephon 
Gas and electric ut 

Wholesale and retai 
Wholesale trad 
Retail track 

place 
General merct 
Food and liquor 
Automotive and 


Finance, insurance 
Banks 

Service ar 
Hotels, vy 
Laundri 
Cleanin 


Average hourly gros 
abor 

All manufacturing Indu 
Excluding overtime§ 
Durable goods industr 
Excluding ove 
Ordnance and acer 

Lumber and w 


Sawmills and 7 
Furniture and fixt 
Stone, clay, and ¢g 
Primary meta! tr 

Blast furnaces 


Fabricated metal | 
Machinery (except 
Electrical machir 


Transportation eqt 
Motor vehicles a 
Aircraft and part 
Ship and boat br 

Instrument 

Miscellaneou 


Nondurabk 
Excludi 


Canning and pre 
Bakery ! 

r Revised 

7 Except 

¥ Include 

tRevis 

December 
§Derived by 
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EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 


HOURS AND EARNINGS— Continued 
U.S, Departn 


Continued 
Continued 


extile prod 


perboard mi 


1 industries 


icceReork 


eou 


| per hr 
do 
ard or room (qnarte rty) 
lol. per hr 
lass I do 


mon bor (qtrly) do 
ABOR CONDITIONS 


ifacturing establishment 
mo. rate per 100 employees 
do 
do 
do 
do 
i 1d lockouts 
Bes ir 
W ork stor . num ber 
W ork thousands r 167 
in affnad 
Work st ‘ number at r 688 
Workers involved thousands ° 
M an-~day luring month do r 3,010 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE 


Nonfarm plac nt thousands 
1Oy Tine urance programs 
red un ployment, all programst¢ do 


vem} 
Ir 
Init I do 
Insured employment, weekly average...do 
Percent wver mployment#* 
Renefi« ¢ weekly average. thousands 
mil. of dol 
d unemployment 
thousands 
X):* 
do 
nt, weekly average...do 
iverage do 


mil. of dol 


thousands 
ent, weekly average._.do 
nil. of dol 











Includes operations under Federal employees’ program. ? Revisions for January-March 
76; 74; 103; in effect—stoppages, 378; 347; 462; workers, 168; 130; 159; man-days idle, 1,800; 1,36 
rately § Rates as of June 1, 1960: Common labor, $2.706; skilled labor, $4.020, equipment oper 
SURVEY, data are revised to include operations in Alaska and Hawaii; figures for Stat 
except as noted. ‘Total insured unemployment includes the UCV program (not shown separate! 
expresses average insured unemployment in each mor is a percentage of average covered emp 
yloyment data may range from 6 to 8 months 
wrsons eligible for compensation under the Ex-Servicemen’s Unemployment Compensation Act of 
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Banker 
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Placed directly 
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ies supervised t 


Loans to cooper 
Other loans and « 
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New York City 
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Federal Reserve 
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Discounts and ad 
United States G 
Gold certificate re 


Liabilities, total ¢ 

Deposits, total 
Member-hank r 
Federal Reserve 1 


Ratio of gold certific 
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Al] member hanks of T 
of dailv figures:* 
Excess reser 
Rorrowings from Fe 
Free reserv¢ 


Weekly reportir 
tem, condit 
Deposits 
Demand 
Demand. ex 
Individual 


St 
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} 
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ederal lan 


Open tr 
Ranker 
Commer 
Finances 
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